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which they performed, reluctantly and unwillingly,
from a sense of obligation, I should respect them
deeply and profoundly. But I have not often
found that the people who complain most of their
social duties, and who discharge them most sedu-
lously, complain because such duties interrupt a
course of Christian beneficence. It is, indeed,
rather the other way ; it is generally true that
those who see a good deal of society (from a sense
of duty) and find it dull, are the people who have
no particular interests or pursuits of their own.
There is less excuse in a University town than
in any other for adopting this pompous and formal
view of the duties of society, because there are
very few unoccupied people in such a place. My
own occupations, such as they are, fill the hours
from breakfast to luncheon and from tea to dinner;
men of sedentary lives, who do a good deal of
brain-work, find an hour or two of exercise and
fresh air a necessity in the afternoon. Indeed, a
man who cares about his work, and who regards
it as a primary duty, finds no occupation more
dispiriting, more apt to unfit him for serious work,
than pacing from house to house in the early
afternoon, delivering a pack of visiting-cards, varied
by a perfunctory conversation, seated at the edge